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6. VALENS 


THE SCHOOL ANNUALS IN HIGH SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN AN IMPORTANT INFLUENCE IN TEACHING 

ART OF THE BOOK. MANY AVENUES AND VARIETIES OF ILLUSTRATION PROCESSES HAVE BEEN 

LEARNED. THIS DRAWING ON STIPPLE SURFACE PAPER WAS REVERSED TO A WHITE STIPPLE BY 

THE ENGRAVER. DRAWING BY FRANK VALENTINE, STUDENT OF POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Is Advertising Art Important? 


An EDITORIAL 


fying of the North Light and 
Palette group are inclined to frown 
and cast aspersions on anything connected 
with advertising art. Many art teachers also 
contend that lettering and advertising art 
belong to the lower brackets in the social 
scale of art. It has been only in recent years 
in this country that book designing and book 
art have received recognition as an import- 
ant art, and printers and publishers are now 
receiving recognition in other lands for their 
Art of the Book. 

I know of no more important phase of 
everyday art in the lives of American people 
than that connected with the printing art. 
It is the art that gave civilization its greatest 
progress. It is about the third greatest 
American industry and employs many thou- 
sands of persons along art lines in many 
branches of the great printing industry. 
For this reason every opportunity should be 
taken to include in every American school 
some part of the many phases of book art or 
the art of advertising, as both are closely 
related in methods and manufacture. 

Great artists in Europe are facile in 
several arts. Almost any of them are 
capable of meeting the requirements of 
making paintings or illustrations for any of 
the engraving processes. Whether it is a 
poster or a book cover design there are 
certain requirements necessary. Of all the 
American artists called upon during the 
World War to produce posters, only Penfield 
and Treidler, and one or two others, made 
true posters. The others made large picture 
cards. 

The use of School Annuals has developed 
the knowledge of illustration and engraving 
needs one hundred per cent in the last ten 
years. Every school should publish some 
kind of school publication, even if it is a 
mimeographed or hand lettered issue. I 
have received very fine mimeographed 
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examples of school publications. Linoleum 
and wood-block results in our schools have 
improved wonderfully and any progressive 
art teacher will include some form of art 
related to the great field of advertising art, 
which is distinctively an American develop- 
ment and a great part of American industry. 

There is need for a greater knowledge of 
how to draw for reproduction by the different 
engraving processes. New methods are 
being invented almost every year. Pub- 
lishers constantly complain that art students 
lack proper knowledge of how to draw for 
the printed page. The Scnoot Arts has to 
redraw two-thirds of the drawings it receives 
for publication. Art teaching can be only 
practical in life when the teachers can 
personally do practical work. 

Magazine readers should study the art 
methods of magazine illustrations carefully. 
New illustration methods are often appear- 
ing. ScHoou Arts advertisement have many 
such renderings by prominent illustrators 
such as Mr. Guptill and Ernest Watson and 
others. And do not forget that the many 
fine new art materials being developed by 
our advertisers help art education progress. 
Art teachers cannot ignore the fact that their 
progress depends much upon new types of 
art materials. No country offers a greater 
and more excellent art equipment than the 
United States art supply manufacturers. I 
consider our advertising pages a very valu- 
able part of every art teacher’s subscription. 
It was Mark Twain who emphasized this 
value when his friends, to save postage, sent 
magazines to him in Europe minus the 
advertising pages. His reply was, “Send me 
the advertising pages next time, and keep 
the rest.”’ 
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An Easy Way 
to Make 
a Lithograph 


C. A. SEWARD 


Wichita, Kansas 





‘ )' YITH all of the myriad of printed 
things about us, it seems quite 
remarkable that there are really only three 
basic methods of making prints. Every 
printed thing is produced by one of these 
methods: either from a raised surface, an 
incised surface, or a perfectly flat surface. 

For more than six centuries after the 
Christian era the world knew only one of 
these, the raised surface method, which we 
still use in block printing in practically the 
identical manner in which it was first used. 
Nearly seven centuries later the incised 
method was introduced, which, like the 
former, we still use in its identical form in 
making etchings. Almost ten centuries later 
the simplest and most autographic of the 
three was given to the world by a then 
obscure Bavarian composer, Alois Senefelder. 
This method, unlike either of the other two, 
produced prints from a perfectly flat surface. 
It was chemical printing and, strange to say, 
as with the other methods, we still use it in 
its primitive form, with only minor refine- 
ments, as Lithography. 

Lithography is based on the simple fact 
that grease and water will not mix or, in 
other words, that grease has an affinity for 
grease and that grease repels water. 

Senefelder, in searching for a less expensive 
method of reproducing his music and plays, 
conducted his experiments on smooth porous 
surface of the most common substance at his 
command, Bavarian limestone. From this 
he gave to his discovery the name it yet 
bears, Lithography; which means, Litho 
(stone) and graph (to write) or writing on 
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stone. Since his discovery other materials 
have been found that yield prints quite as 
satisfactorily as the stone. The most com- 
mon of these being zine plates grained to 
imitate the porous surface of the stone. 

The making of a lithograph print on this 
grained zinc plate is so surprisingly easy 
that we feel sure that the reason it is not 
more in general use is because it is the least 
understood of the three processes. 

Lithograph prints may be made in the 
schoolroom leather, 
linoleum block prints, weaving, baskets, and 
with much less complication than etching, 
metal work, jewelry, or pottery. 

The method described herewith is bared of 
all except the necessary operations for one to 
gain a working knowledge of the process. 
More complete information may be had from 
my book on “Metal Plate Lithography for 
Artists and Craftsmen” and other works 
which may be found in your public library. 

There are several methods of beginning a 
lithograph, one of which we will describe 
and later you may find that some variation 
of this method may meet your requirements 
better. 

On a sheet of drawing paper, 8 by 10 inches 
in size, we will draw as near the center as 
possible a rectangle 3 inches high by 4 
inches wide. Within this rectangle let us 
draw a simple landscape with an ordinary 
lead pencil, keeping the composition simple 
and the values reduced to three or four 
distinct tones. 

After this is done let us procure a few 
sheets of medium grained press plate zinc, 
8 by 10 inches, from your local lithographing 
company. 

This grained zinc is first to be treated with 
a solution commonly known as counter etch, 
as follows: into a wide mouth bottle or fruit 
jar place 16 ounces of water, one-eighth ounce 
C. P. nitric acid, and 3 heaping teaspoons 
powdered alum, stir till thoroughly dissolved. 
Pour enough of this solution into an enam- 
eled photographer’s tray to cover your plate 
at least one-half inch. Slide your grained 
zinc plate into this solution, grained side up, 
and with a tuft of cotton rub the face of the 
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as easily as tooled 








plate all over carefully to remove any 
foreign substance or air bubbles, rocking the 
tray gently from side to side, the whole 
operation requiring about two minutes. Lift 
the plate by the edges out of the tray and 
wash in running water, then lay it on clean 
white blotting paper and with other sheets of 
blotter dry the plate quickly and, lastly, fan 
dry with a piece of cardboard. 

The plate is now cleaned and very sensi- 
tive to grease, even the oil from your fingers, 
so the plate from now on must be handled 
cautiously by the edges only. 

Fasten the plate to your drawing board 
with large headed thumb tacks by allowing 
the heads of the tacks to lap over on the 
edges of the plate. See diagram A. Over this 
place your drawing with the rectangle con- 
taining your drawing in the center of the 
plate. Fasten it at the top with a couple of 
thumb tacks leaving the lower edge free. 
Make a tracing sheet by rubbing blue chalk 
on the back of your drawing or on a separate 
sheet of thin tracing paper placed between 
your drawing and the plate. Now trace the 
main lines of your composition onto the 
zine plate using a medium hard lead pencil. 
When the tracing is finished remove your 
drawing and the tracing sheet and cut out 
the drawing on the edge of the rectangle 
inclosing it, then return this paper mask or 
frame to your zinc plate so that it will cover 
all of the plate except your chalk tracing. 
Remember that the entire surface of this 
plate is very sensitive to grease and must be 
protected from the fingers or hands. 

You can now proceed to draw in your 
design with lithograph crayons directly over 
the chalk tracing as this will wash off in a 
later operation. Litho crayons come in 
either pencil or stick form and are made in 
various degrees of hardness. We suggest 
that for this first experiment you use 
No. 3 for your darker tones and Nos. 4 and 5 
for the lightest tones. 

After your first experiments you may try 
other crayons and you may also dispense 
with the tracing method and draw directly 
on the zine if you choose, with the litho 
crayons. 
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After your drawing is finished, remove the 
paper mask and with a soft brush or sponge 
smoothly cover your plate entirely over with 
gum arabic solution made as follows: stir 
enough powdered gum arabic into 8 ounces 
of water until it is about as thick as olive oil, 
then add one ounce tanic acid and 3 drops 
C. P. nitric acid; stir thoroughly. (Note: 
this gum solution should be fresh, gum sours 
easily and should be discarded when sour.) 

Next prepare some paper on which to 
make your prints. Select some medium 
smooth variety, such as India paper, 
smooth drawing or any similar tough, light- 
weight paper. Immerse this, one sheet at a 
time, in clear water, blot off the surplus 
moisture, and place each sheet between 
dampened blotters; place a weight on the 
pile and let stand for several hours before 
using. 

While your paper is conditioning, you can 
make your “press.” Get from your local 
printing plant a sheet of pressboard, 10 by 
12 inches, and fasten it by one edge to your 
drawing board with strong thumb tacks. 
(See diagram B.) Lubricate an area about 
4 by 6 inches on the upper surface only in the 
center of this pressboard tympan with tal- 
low or vaseline. 

You will require a flat-top table on which 
to do your printing and on this place your 
“press,” a bottle of turpentine with a V- 
shaped notch cut in the side of the cork so a 
few drops can be shaken out when needed, 
gum solution, bowl of clean water, cloths, 
sponges, an ink knife or wooden paddle, 
rubber ink roller or one covered with leather 
is preferable, some hand press black litho 
ink, a piece of glass or zine for an ink slab, 
and another piece of zinc for a working area. 
Arrange all these items as shown in the 
diagram C. 

Caution: Be sure to keep all of these items 
in proper order; to use the cloth A which 
contains turpentine when you should use the 
water sponge B or cloth C would be dis- 
astrous and vice-versa. Keep everything 
clean—a sloppy craftsman invites trouble. 

We are now ready for proofing the plate. 
Your printing paper by this time should be 
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STEPS IN MAKING 


evenly but only slightly damp. If it is wet, 
place between clean dry blotters and press 
out the surplus dampness till almost dry. 
With the water sponge, wet an area in the 
center of the zine working plate, and over 
this lay your plate with the drawing face up. 
The two plates will adhere to each other 
which will prevent your plate from moving 
about during the following operations. With 
the same water sponge wash off the gum from 
the entire plate, and while it is still wet 
shake out a few drops of turpentine on the 
drawing and, with Cloth A, wash off the 
crayon with a circular-rubbing motion, turn- 
ing the cloth so that most of the turpentine 
is removed. The crayon disappears but the 
greasy image remains. Shake a few drops of 
water on the plate and smooth it from side to 
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A LITHOGRAPH. 
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side with cloth B which has been previously 
dampened thoroughly in the water bowl. 
While the plate is still damp, not wet, roll 
over it several times with the ink roller, the 
image at once reappears and we continue 
rolling till it is as clear and as dark as the 
original drawing was, then it is ready to 
print. If ink seems too stiff, reduce it with a 
drop or two of castor oil or common machine 
oil. If in rolling up, the plate smudges and 
blackens it indicates that the plate is too 
dry. Wet it again immediately and roll up 
again quickly with the ink roller which will 
pick up the surplus smudges of ink. 

Now raise the tympan sheet on your press, 
place your plate face up on the drawing 
board, place a sheet of your dampened 
paper thereon and over this a sheet of dry 
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TWO LITHOGRAPHS MADE BY THE SIMPLIFIED PROCESS 
DESCRIBED BY C,. A. SEWARD IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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news stock, lower your tympan sheet and 
hold down firmly with one hand, then pro- 
ceed to rub over the lubricated area firmly in 
every direction with a smooth flat modeling 
tool using considerable pressure. (Only 
experience can guide you in this.) 

Raise the tympan carefully and slowly 
peel off the proof which should be very 
similar to your drawing. It may be too light, 
as first proofs usually are, in which case 
repeat the rolling up with ink and in printing 
use more pressure in rubbing until a sufficient 
body of ink is built up on the plate to yield 
proofs as dark as you desire them to be. The 
plate should yield 10 to 25 proofs easily. 
When finished with printing, roll your plate 
up with ink just as for taking another proof, 
then wash over with the gum solution just 
as you did when you finished the crayon 
drawing. This protects the plate and drawing 
and later more proofs can be made by fol- 


lowing the same operations performed in 
previous printing. 

If your first efforts fail, try again. Read 
carefully the instructions and follow each 
step closely, and after a little practice you 
will become quite expert in making prints 
by this most fascinating method. 

Acids, gum arabic, turpentine, etc., may 
be had from your local druggist. White (lint 
free) bunting from your local dry goods store; 
blotters, newsprint paper, bond paper, press- 
board and perhaps some printing paper suit- 
able for proofs may be had from your local 
printer. 

Other materials such as plates, lithog- 
rapher’s crayons and lithograph paper may 
be obtained from your nearest lithographer 
or lithograph supply house. If not secur- 
able, address the author, C. A. Seward, 
1534 North Holyoke, Wichita, Kansas, for 
information. 





LITHOGRAPH BY C. A. SEWARD SHOWING THE USE OF 
BRUSH WORK, FROM THE BOOK “METAL PLATE LITH- 
OGRAPHY’”’ BY C. A. SEWARD 
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Printing Instruction 
im 
Industrial Courses 


EK. Ek. SHELDON 


Chicago, Illinois 





HIRTY years ago printing began to 

appear in the schools as a Manual Arts 
subject. There were few trained teachers, the 
equipment usually was the gift of some 
friend of the school. Soon progressive super- 
intendents, always on the lookout for new 
and interesting subjects, secured printing 
equipment to add to their Manual Arts 
departments. The teachers usually were the 
manual training teachers, who had spent a 
few days in some neighboring printing office 
to learn the subject, for why could not an 
educated and trained person learn an ordi- 
nary trade in a few days? (Fortunately, in 
present days people are beginning again to 
learn the dignity of labor and that a trade 
takes years to learn and is always a valuable 
asset to those who keep their trade up with 
the times and the demands. ) 

The officials in charge of those early 
printing departments soon thought they had 
discovered a new and attractive means of 
teaching related subjects, especially English, 
and also a haven for those with low I Q’s or 
the retarded, who would otherwise be 
eliminated. Then what an opportunity to do 
a little advertising, for were not the means at 
hand in the print shop, and soon a production 
department was undertaken and such a 


product. Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise. 
The dealers in printing supplies and 


equipment, seeing a new field, soon had 
many schools better equipped as shops than 
many commercial shops. These school shops, 
with large groups of immature children as 
users of the materials, depreciated rapidly in 
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value and soon were almost useless for real 
training purposes. The broadcasting of a 
mediocre product soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the better printers in the communi- 
ties and soon the national organizations of 
employing printers, sensing the situation, 
appointed a committee to study the field and 
report its findings. 

The result was the organization in the 
national organization of an educational 
department with a director in charge. The 
organization of training materials, textbooks, 
lesson sheets, and the setting up of definite 
objectives were among the first results of the 
new department. A few printing trade 
schools doing vocational rather than indus- 
trial work were patterned after and some 
employers thought they saw a new source of 
supply for recruits when needing additional 
workmen, and equally employees began to 
protest that the schools were turning out too 
many printers and that production in the 
school shops was interfering with industry. 
Vocational guidance and counseling were 
beginning to be major activities in some 
schools and many a lad was advised to be- 
come a printer, and there were some justifica- 
tions to the complaints about production in 
the school shops and the number of aspirants 
to the title “‘printer.” 

The educational departments both of the 
employers and of the employees began 
the production of textbooks and reference 
materials. There were also established 
schools for the training of printing teachers, 
and today several universities grant degrees 
in printing. 

The instruction in printing today is in two 
clearly cut well-defined fields. The first, 
and much the larger field, is the industrial 
arts field, and the second the vocational 
field. 

Tbe vocational group has as its objectives 
the training of competent craftsmen for the 
printing trades and by a selective process 
from those in this group the executives in the 
industry may be chosen. The students in this 
group may be selected from the industrial 
group as the ones whose interests are aroused. 
They are then trained in trade or continua- 
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tion schools as apprentices in the industry, 
working under factory conditions. This 
group would never be larger than the de- 
mands of the trade for skilled men. No one 
should enter this group unless he shows real 
interest in the subject, ability in simple 
operations, and has some knowledge of 
design and an appreciation of a fine art. His 
attitude toward the industry must also be 
right. 

The industrial group is much the larger 
group and includes those in the printing 
classes of public or private schools who 
select printing as an educational subject, 
with no particular thought of becoming 
printers. The primary objects of the 
industrial courses should be to learn the 
technique of the trade, to gain a knowledge 
of how to produce quality printing, the 
materials used, and the elements of cost. 
The art and the design department is train- 
ing these young people to appreciate good 
design in printing, one of the fine arts, and 
should also show the many uses of printing. 

Samples of all types of printing should be 
on display in the art and the design depart- 
ment and careful studies made of these 
specimens in order to train the students to 
become competent judges of printed matter, 
whether it be a simple business card, a letter- 
head, a folder, a catalogue, directory, or 
even one of the world’s outstanding printed 
volumes. 

Of course, similar training should be 
given in the other crafts, with the one object 
in view of training a more discriminating 
buying public. The producers will manu- 
facture what the public demands. Only by 
training in appreciation will the demand be 
for a more artistic and better product. This 
training, the schools can and should do in the 
industrial courses, then will the industrial 
work in the schools have such far-reaching 
effects that the question of the value of 
these courses will never be raised. 

On the other hand, as has been a common 
practice, if the industrial courses, especially 
in printing, develop production departments 
and flood the community with a mediocre 
product, all interested in the development of 
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a better product will raise a voice of protest 
against such reputed training that is simply 
exploitation of child labor. If industrial 
work is criticized, let us as teachers take 
stock of what we are attempting and per- 
haps we may see the light and adjust our 
work to meet the demands, training for 
educational values and that only. 

The teachers as a whole in this group are 
well qualified, and abundant teaching ma- 
terial is available, so what should be the 
objectives? Education, pure and simple 
and of what type?—surely only that which 
will create in the learner a respect for the 
subject and a desire to know more about it. 
Printing is a fine art and as such offers a 
wonderful field for expression in design. The 
art and the printing teachers should co- 
operate to the fullest degree to create works 
of art in the printing department for then 
and then only will the students in the de- 
partment come to have a knowledge of and 
interest in printing. The printing and the 
art teachers should invite groups from the 
commercial artists and the printers to meet 
with them and confer about the training to 
be given. It may be, occasionally, some 
students will become interested in printing 
as a vocation and will later enter a vocational 
school to learn printing as a trade. This is as 
it should be, and it should be made clear to 
all interested in printing instruction, both 
employers and employees, that the industrial 
arts courses are not concerned in producing 
more printers but are interested in training 
the future users of printing to appreciate a 
good product and to know its value and how 
it is produced. 

If an instructor in an industrial arts course 
is asked to run a production department 
manned by child labor he should firmly and 
finally refuse to operate, getting the backing, 
if necessary, of local printing organizations 
to assist him in correcting the false ideas of 
some superior, who would never think of 
going to his stenographic department for 
some young recruit to whom he would dic- 
tate his business letters. 

Production should be on live matter 
whenever possible, but only to the point of 
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training values. The training in industrial 
arts courses should be the production of 
quality printing and in learning about 
materials used and the cost of producing the 
product. The student is not expected, nor is 
it desirable for him to acquire skill in produc- 
tion which simply means a long period of 
training if he desires to become a printer. 

The vocational guidance departments 
can, by a careful study of the requirements 
for, and the opportunities in the printing 
trades, be of material assistance in helping 
the industrial printing teachers to select 
those students who may, or should, make 
printing their vocational subject. Care must 
be exercised in this counseling, in order to 
distinguish between real interest and passing 
fancy or a whim, and not fill the vocational 
classes with a large number of students who 
really have no desire, nor real interest in 
printing as a trade or vocation. There may 
be a fascination about printing that makes 
it attractive for a time. Careful guidance 
given by those with the proper background 





will soon determine those who should be 
directed into the industry as a vocation. 


SUMMARY 
Printing as an industrial subject in the 
schools has developed within the last twenty- 
five years until now over 3,000 classes are in 
operation. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TRAINING 
1. Training in appreciation of a fine art. 
2. Knowledge of a great industry. 
3. Train better bvyers of printing. 
4. Interest the public in industrial training. 


DANGERS IN THE TRAINING 


1. Production of a poor quality of printing. 

2. Allowing immature boys to attempt to 
produce printing. 

3. Training subordinated to production. 
School shops become commercial, exploiting 
child labor. 

4. Industry objects to industrial educa- 
tion, per se, not seeing the advantages of the 
training, the disadvantages only appearing. 





An Economy Annual 


CATHERINE M. Henson, /nstructor of Art 


Clarkdale High School, Clarkdale, Arizona 





HIS year we were faced with the prob- 

lem of having a homemade annual, or 
no annual. Our seniors, at first, could not see 
why their class could not have the usual 
yearbook, since all previous classes had had 
one. They did not want an “eighth grade’”’ 
annual. We advisors did our best to picture 
the great opportunity before them to create 
something new and unique, something that 
would give them more freedom in use of 
color and illustration than previous classes 
had been able to afford. What we did not 
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entirely accomplish, circumstances in the 
form of a depleted treasury did for us. The 
class faced the inevitable, the opportunity 
of making an annual, if they could raise 
money enough, or of going without one if 
they couldn’t. 

Our superintendent had recently pur- 
chased a mimeoscope with a shadow plate or 
two. Its salesman had given a demonstra- 
tion which showed infinite possibilities of 
illustration, both in division sheets and 
throughout the book. Superintendent G. B. 
Jones was willing to purchase more pattern 
plates when our seniors were convinced that 
a mimeographed annual could prove some- 
thing of which to be proud. These plates 
were expensive, amounting to two or three 
dollars, but they were lasting investments 
and durable. For paper we sent in various 
directions for samples. A porous paper of 
pleasing texture was chosen for the division 
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MIMEOGRAPHED ILLUSTRATIONS USED IN THE ECONOMY ANNUAL PUT OUT BY THE SENIOR 
CLASS OF THE CLARKDALE HIGH SCHOOL. CATHERINE M. HENSON, ART SUPERVISOR, CLARKDALE, 
ARIZONA 
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sheets. Since a number of colors had been 
sent as samples, the art staff decided to use 
division sheets of assorted colors. Colors 
were chosen in keeping with each division: a 
soft dignified tan for “administration,” a soft 
red for athletics, the school colors being red 
and white. Our title page and contents were 
in white of the same paper. The body of the 
annual was made of a more glazed white 
paper, which was of a not-too-expensive 
grade. We next decided on our inks for the 
division sheets and chose colors which would 
harmonize with each sheet. In the end, we 
decided it would be more economical not to 
order every color but to order the basic 
colors and mix off-shades. As a result, our 
division sheet colors were not crude but soft 
in tone and interesting. 

The body of the annual was to be mime- 
ographed in black; except for a few colored 
sketches here and there, most illustrations 
would also be black. We estimated the 
amount of supplies we should need, including 
stencils and all minor mimeograph supplies, 
and our business manager ordered them. Our 
next problem was to raise money enough to 
leave at least a balance in the treasury at the 
end of the year. As a class, we did not want 
to “go in the hole” as the previous classes 
had done. 

Since our annual was to be in keeping with 
the spirit of the times, the price was cut to 
seventy-five cents. This meant that the 
seniors would have to raise a larger amount 
from outside activities than other classes had 
had to plan for in former years. The money 
for this year’s annual was consequently 
raised from the student body itself and from 
plays. At the beginning, the committee 
decided this yearbook should contain no 
advertising (the usual financial income) 
since the contributors were really giving 
the money to us and times were hard. The 
seniors fell upon their own resources. The 
usual senior play was given. There were 
candy sales, and two additional one-act 
plays were given to increase the annual 
treasury. Admission prices to plays were 
lower than they had been in the past and, as 
a result, more people attended and more 
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money was taken in. In the end, the senior 
class balanced its sheets financially with a 
small amount to its credit. 

Actual work on the annual began next. 
Since positions had already been assigned, 
members went to work. The literary section 
grew in contributions, as the year went on. 
Passing events were recorded by ‘“‘activities”’ 
and the class history took form. The art 
staff was composed of three members. We 
had a capable manager whose talent was 
along a commercial line and two assistants 
who were gifted with the ability to sketch 
beautifully. The art manager did all the 
hand-lettering used in the annual. She made 
the title page, contents, and lettered sheets 
opposite each division sheet. One assistant 
sketched all drawings for division sheets, the 
subject of which was Arizona Scenery. The 
other assistant drew the end sheet designs, 
tail pieces, headings, and cartoons. Cartoons 
were also accepted from the student body. 
Of all the art work, the division sheets, of 
course, took most work and care. After the 
sketches were made in pencil, they were 
touched with water color to give the key for 








AN END SHEET 
THE CLARKDALE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL 


MIMEOGRAPHED FOR 
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mimeograph coloring. We tried to limit our- 
selves to three colors in each division sheet 
and planned for a little overlapping of color 
to give additional color. 

The cutting of stencils for division sheets 
required more exactness than any other 
feature of the annual. This was necessary 
because each color on a division sheet re- 
quired a separate stencil and, in the end, the 
work from these stencils had to match on one 
sheet. In one division sheet, the colors were 
soft red-orange, purple, and light green. 
Here we cut one stencil showing only the red- 
orange portions, another showing only the 
purple, and a third showing the green areas. 
This first division sheet was an experiment. 
Would they match when run through again 
on one sheet? We chanced it! Our commer- 
cial teacher was dubious. At least, we were 
learning how printing was done, and since 
few of us had ever had the opportunity to 
visit city printing presses, opportunity had 
come to us in the form of a handmade 
annual. Only the art staff cut the division 
sheets and art work. Although this work was 
somewhat mechanical, we felt that the 
people who had made the drawings would 
trasmit the same feeling of line or mass in 
reproduction through cutting. 

In using the mimeograph for division 
sheets, we first removed the ink container 
within. Before each color was put on, the 
mimeograph was cleaned thoroughly by 
the students and a new pad laid between the 
roller and the stencil. When we used red- 
orange, we tried to have all drawings for that 
color ready in stencil to save changing of 
color between runs. Instead of pouring the 
red-orange in the ink container, as is usually 
done in doing colored mimeograph work, we 
brushed the ink heavily on the inside of the 
roller and also just under the stencil where 
the red should be. By using this method, we 
found we could run two values of a color 
through on a sheet at a time. The illustra- 
tion showing the large mesa in the distance 
is an example of this. Where the distant trees 
run below the huge mass of red rock, we used 
a darker green just under the stencil where 
that area was and the lighter green under 
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the foreground area. To some division 
sheets, a little water color was added to blend 
the under mimeograph colors. These division 
sheets of color were all run through before 
any typing work was begun. In this way, 
the mimeograph was left clear for the use of 
black ink in the remaining work on the 
yearbook. 

With the black ink, our title and contents 
pages were run off first. Some of these had 
been done before the colored work while the 
black ink had been in daily use. When these 
early samples had been laid out on the desk, 
we had had many visitors, both students and 
teachers. A glance at our title and contents 
pages made the outcome of the annual 
look more hopeful to them. With the advent 
of the colorful division sheets, interest grew 
and annual reservations increased. From 
now on, it became necessary to list the 
periods in which seniors were free to run the 
mimeograph and to choose those whose 
school work was commendable. We had too 
many applicants for the work! Our students 
were declaring this annual to be the “‘best 
yet!” 

At this time, we were ready to do the body 
of the annual, or the typing. Where illustra- 
tions accompanied written work, the illus- 
trations were, as a rule, drawn on the same 
stencil with the typing. The drawing was 
done first. A small border was added to all 
typewritten sheets when they were finished 
by running them through the mimeograph 
once again. 

Before any typing was done on the stencils, 
a limitation frame was made. This frame 
measured a certain length and breadth on the 
stencil which was readable in numbers. When 
typing was done, these number limitations 
were closely adhered to in an effort to make 
the book appear uniform in marginal width 
as well as neat and artistic in appearance. 
Illustrations also came within this area. 
During the entire annual work, the art and 
commercial departments worked with a 
complete detailed dummy which made the 
correct placing of binding margins in typing 
of little difficulty. 


(Continued on page xii) 
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EASEL PAINTINGS MADE BY GRADE PUPILS. ABOVE, “HIGH SEAS” BY EIGHT-YEAR- 

OLD PUPIL OF CLASS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. MRS. 

HEYMAN, TEACHER. BELOW, TROPICAL SCENE BY SIXTH GRADE PUPIL, WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL, LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA. SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, SUPERVISOR, 
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COVERS FOR A WEEKLY SCHOOL MAGAZINE DESIGNED AND CUT IN LINOLEUM BY STUDENTS. 

THE CONFORMING OF THE TECHNIQUE OF THE BLOCK TO THE SUBJECT, THE PLANNING OF A 

DESIGN TO FIT A DESIGNATED SPACE, THE NECESSITY OF FINISHING AT A SPECIFIED TIME, 

OFFER INVALUABLE LESSONS. V. HELEN ANDERSON, INSTRUCTOR IN ART, WYOMING SEMINARY, 
KINGSTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THESE MAGAZINES HAVE BEEN BOUND BY THE METHOD 
DESCRIBED BY MISS SCHAEFFLER IN THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE 


Bind Your 
Magazines 


ELIZABETH SCHAEFFLER, Art Director 


Alexander Robertson School 
New York, New York 


T IS a simple process to bind your old 

magazines together, taking no other 
equipment than that which anyone has on 
hand. You will find these volumes invaluable 
for reference; ideas and articles that could 
never be found in books. 

Teachers in the upper grades can have 
their students collect and bind reference 
material for the school library. Attractive 
covers may be designed and worked out in 
batik, block prints, stencilled or marbleized 
papers and linings. Hand lettering for titles 
can be made an important art feature in this 
project. 

This simple method is practical for binding 
anything from a half-inch to three inches 
thick, and can be done by anyone without 
previous experience in bookbinding. 

The materials required are: 

1. Book binding board (cardboard can be 
used by gluing several thicknesses together 
and pressing under weight until dry). 
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2. Strips of thin cloth one inch wide. 

3. Strip of thin cloth one inch shorter than 
length of magazine from top to bottom and 
four inches plus the width of the back of the 
volume to be covered. 

4. Strong string. 

5. Paste. 

6. Sheets of good quality paper, size of 
magazine, for fly leaf. 

7. Two sheets of strong paper twice the 
width of magazine and same size from top 
to bottom for lining and end papers. These 
may be designed if desired. 

8. Cover material. Any strong paper or 
fabric, one inch wider than length of maga- 
zine from top to bottom and one inch longer 
than the width of the two covers plus the 
width of the back of the volume to be 
covered. 

9. Old newspapers to paste on. 


The required tools are: 

1. Scissors. 

2. Piece of wire or wire hairpin. 

3. A punch, drill, ice pick, or big nail and 
hammer to make holes. 

Decide how many articles or magazines 
you wish to bind in one volume. Do not 
make this too thick as it will be hard to 
handle. Take off covers and advertisements. 
Tear out all the tables of contents and place 
them in their proper order in front of your 
volume. Follow the eleven simple steps 
illustrated in the accompanying directions, 
and your book is completed. 
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I. PILE MAGAZINES WITH TABLES OF CONTENTS ON TOP. PLACE FLY LEAF ON TOP AND BOTTOM. 
Il. TIE SECURELY SO BACKS ARE EVEN AND CANNOT SLIP. Ill. BORE THREE HOLES ONE- 
FOURTH INCH FROM BACK WITH SMALL DRILL OR PUNCH. IV. PULL LOOPED CORD THROUGH 
HOLES WITH HAIRPIN. V. PLACE CLOTH STRIPS IN LOOP. FIT MIDDLE OF STRIP ON BACK OF 
VOLUME AND PULL UP LOOP. VI. TIE SECURELY ON OPPOSITE SIDE. VII. PLACE CARDBOARD 
ON TOP AND PASTE STRIPS DOWN UPON IT SMOOTHLY. VIII. TURN IN AND PASTE OVER THE 
EDGES. DO SAME AT BOTTOM. REMOVE CORD. IX. PASTE STRIP OF CLOTH OVER BACK AND 
TWO INCHES OVER COVERS. X. PREPARE COVER MATERIAL ONE-HALF INCH LARGER THAN 
VOLUME ALL AROUND. CUT ON DOTTED LINES, FOLD IN AND PASTE. CUT CORNERS ON DOTTED 
LINES, XI. PASTE COVER OVER CARDBOARDS. TURN EDGE IN AND PASTE. PASTE LINING 
TO INSIDE OF BOARDS. PUT UNDER PRESSURE UNTIL DRY 
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A Printing Press 
that Works 


Yet Costs Next to Nothing 


Epa@ar M. Finck, Supervising Principal 


Toms River, New Jersey 





HE “Writer’s Cramp” shall have a 

better cover! This was the declaration 
which the staff laid before our English 
teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Force. She agreed 
and we set to work. With the co-operation 
of our art teacher, Mrs. Ethel Lewis, we soon 
prepared a linoleum block cut. Frank 
Buchanan was the designer and did most of 
the work. This was comparatively simple, 
but to print from the cut when it was 
finished! 
press was available. 
sulted our manual training teacher, Mr. John 
F. Miller, who, as always, proved highly 
resourceful. With his help we fashioned a 
press at a cost of no more than thirty cents, 
which prints covers that we think are—well, 
we'd like to say “‘swell’’ but, being editors, 
will tamely term “magnificent.’”” When we 
told our Principal of the venture he pro- 
nounced the printing “unusually fine,” and 
salled the press, “highly ingenious.” Per- 
haps you would like to make one. Here’s 
how it was done. 

As a base, use a piece of board about an 
inch thick. Have it about two inches longer 
and wider than the paper you wish to print 
on. Our sheet is 9 by 12 inches; hence, our 
base is 11 by 14 inches. Around the edges of 
this base nail or screw four pieces of wood an 
inch wide and a quarter of an inch thick, 
like a frame. These will leave a recess the 
size of your paper and about one quarter of 
an inch deep. 

Screw the linoleum block to a cover board 


Here was a real problem, for no 
At this point we con- 
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exactly the same size as the base. Place the 
block in such a position that it will strike 
your paper where you wish it to. With four 
pieces of wood build a frame around the 
block. These strips should be wide enough 
to hug the block and be flush with the edges 
of the cover. They should be thick enough 
so that only the actual linoleum of your 
linoleum block protrudes. 

Hinge the base and the cover together 
with a pair of ordinary butt hinges about 
three inches long. The result should be that 
when the cover is lowered, the linoleum will 
just touch the paper placed in the base. You 
may have to build up under your paper with 
other sheets to get the desired contact. 

Last, but not least, you must have pres- 
sure! We used man-power, or rather, boy- 
Ink the block with printer’s ink, 
close the press, place it on the floor and let 
someone stand on it. The heavier the boy the 
better the print. We were lucky in having a 
boy in our school who weighs almost two 
hundred. He made beautiful impressions! 
Our printer was Bob Hayden. He looked 
quite professional with his apron, and ink 
all over his face. For, of course, the block 


power. 











WRITERS one 
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THIS IS THE USEFUL PRESS DESCRIBED BY 


must be inked after each impression. We 
used a roller for this. 

We have printed three hundred copies of 
each of two covers with our press and it is 
still in fine condition. The original block 


seemed too good to throw away so we cut 
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MR. FINCK IN THE ACCOMPANYING 


ARTICLE 


out the square appropriate to one season and 
replaced it with another square suitable for 
the new cover. The construction paper comes 
in many colors, and since many shades of 
ink can also be had, the color combinations 
are almost limitless. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, DESIGNED FOR THE SCHOOL ANNUAL BY STUDENTS 
OF LODI UNION HIGH SCHOOL UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF MRS LOYDA B. REMICK 
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BLOCK PRINTS OF THE SCHOOL BAND DESIGNED AND CUT BY STUDENTS OF THE 
LODI UNION HIGH SCHOOL UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF MRS. LOYDA B. REMICK 
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Two Successful Uses 
for 
One Linoleum Cut 


LENORE MartTIN GRUBERT, Art Director 


New York School for the Deaf 





ROGRESSIVE schools sponsor the 
editing of a monthly publication dedi- 
cated to the best welfare and interest of their 
pupils. The periodical is presented in the 
form of a magazine, pamphlet, or news sheet 
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and is designated by the name of the school 
or a fanciful but appropriate heading. Re- 
gardless of the method of compiling or of 
the chosen nomenclature, cover designs are 
an important contribution to the appearance 
and success of the chronicle. 

The pupils of the art classes draw the 
designs and prepare them for printing by con- 
verting the sketches into linoleum cuts. The 
designers derive real enjoyment and educa- 
tional benefit from their work, and experi- 
ence a sense of satisfaction upon seeing the 
results of their efforts reach the exacting 
standard for printing. A competitive spirit 
lends interest and incentive to the projects 
as the pupils are eager to see what design will 
be chosen for the monthly cover. 

The qualities which contribute toward the 
most noteworthy cover are: subject matter, 
design interpretation, compositional layout, 
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and mastery of the medium of reproduction 
which necessitates a thorough understanding 
of linoleum as a means of expression. 
Beginners in the art of linoleum engraving 
are directed and urged to draw designs of 
bold and simple masses. Repeated experience 
in the craft leads to control of the medium or 
the ability to produce more detailed designs 
in finer lines and to engrave blocks in two or 
more colors. 

With the appearance of each successive 
magazine, the preceding cover designs are 
quickly forgotten. What a pity good lino- 
leum prints have such short-lived popularity! 
The merit of the original designs, plus the 


DIVISION PAGES FROM THE ANNUAL, “‘BELLEVINOIS.”’ 
SOAP BY THE ART STAFF, GROUPED WITH REFERENCE TO SHADOW 
GRAPHED. 


joy derived from seeing fine printing, is a 
sound reason for prolonging the usefulness of 
the linoleum cuts. The cover designs may 
be made to serve a twofold purpose if the 
original linoleum blocks are used the follow- 
ing year to produce prints for decorative 
headings on monthly school calendars. The 
prints may be mounted on colored poster 
papers and the dates on the calendar quickly 
hand lettered by using a lettering pen with 
black and colored India ink. The calendars 
are needed and pleasing additions to the 
classroom, and are much more appreciated 
and valued than the customary commercial 
product. 





THE FIGURES WERE SCULPTURED FROM 
PATTERN, AND PHOTO- 


BERNICE L. LEE, ART INSTRUCTOR, BELLEVILLE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, BELLE- 


VILLE, ILLINOIS 
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PHOTOGRAPHED SOAP SCULPTURE WAS USED FOR DIVISION PAGES IN THE SCHOOL ANNUAL 
BY STUDENTS AT THE BELLEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF BERNICE L. LEE 
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VERY INTERESTING AND DIFFERENT ARE THE PHOTOGRAPHED DIVISION PAGES MADE BY THE 
STUDENTS OF BELLEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF BERNICE L. LEE 
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THE BACK OF A CARD, AND SOME FACES USED ON CARDS 


Este M. Nrxon, Art Teacher 
EpNA MoH Er, Art Supervisor 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





RACTICALLY all of my pupils had 

trouble in finding the relative positions 
of the features of a face—the eyes were 
invariably placed in the forehead. So I had 
been giving a dictated lesson of a girl’s head 
in a square; both full face and profile—as 
suggested in Book V of the Art Apprecia- 
tion Textbooks by Stafford & Rucker. The 
children are invariably surprised and pleased 
when they find that their girls look actually 
human. (I once caught a big, overgrown 
fellow admiring his girl at arm’s length, and 
then bestowing a fleeting kiss upon her 
painted face!) 

412 


From this lesson, they progressed to draw- 
ing their own heads, posing before mirrors, 
and using the same scale as in the dictated 
lesson. This led to designs for masks, and 
some of them were so funny that we con- 
ceived the idea of creating some comical 
faces and using them in a game. 

So we made Sir Henry Hingham, his wife, 
his son, and his daughter. We decided on the 
other families, and each child was asked to 
make one head—then they were permitted to 
design extra ones in order to make the com- 
plete deck. The heads were then traced on 
linoleum and cut; and a design for the back 
of the cards was also cut from linoleum. We 
printed our cards on manila tag and made 
the following rules for the game. 

All the cards are to be dealt. Three or 
more persons may play. The person to the 
left of the dealer opens the game by asking 
any player for any card. If the player has the 
card, he must surrender it; if not it becomes 
his turn to ask for a card. However, before 


(Continued on page xiii) 
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THESE HEADS WERE DESIGNED AND CUT BY A SEVENTH GRADE CLASS IN CAMP 
CURTIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF ELSIE M. NIXON 
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DECORATIVE FLOWERS DONE WITH WAX CRAYON. ABOVE LEFT, GRADE 2 UNDER DIRECTION OF 
MRS. DOMINY, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART. RIGHT, GRADE 5 UNDER MRS. HASTINGS, 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART. LOWER LEFT, GRADE 1 UNDER MRS. DOMINY. RIGHT, GRADE 4 


UNDER MRS. DOMINY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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COLORFUL WAX CRAYON BIRDS DONE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. ABOVE, GRADE 4, BELOW, GRADE l 
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A TOY, SOME MATS, AND A USEFUL POT HOLDER MADE AND DECORATED BY FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD GRADE STUDENTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF 


ART, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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by Gertrude Heaton, Illustrator 


Los Angeles ~v~ California 
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DOROTHIY V. BENNIT 





Art Instructor 
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Junior tliah School 
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WAX CRAYON DECORATIONS MADE BY FIFTH GRADERS UNDER 
DIRECTION OF MRS. HASTINGS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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A COSTUME DESIGN EXECUTED IN W: *R: NS BY A SIXTH GRADE STUDENT 
OF MRS. HASTINGS, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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DESIGN PANEL BY SIXTH GRADE PUPIL UNDER DIRECTION OF MRS. 
HASTINGS, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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TEMPERA PANEL DONE IN GRADE 8 UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BESS 
FOSTER MATHER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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TEMPERA PANEL DONE IN GRADE 8 UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BESS 
FOSTER MATHER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Children’s Joy 
in Spring Drawing 


EVADNE CHAPPEL, Art Instructor 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





EASONAL activities can always be de- 
pended upon to increase interest in the 
art classes. Children enjoy representing that 
which holds their interest and attention. 
The spring of the year can be featured in 
such a variety of ways that I am sure its 
awakened beauty cannot help but be re- 
flected in the children’s designs, illustrations, 
and representations. The soft green of new 
leaves and grass, transforming barren 
branches and brown hillsides; the clear blue 
of the sky changing to April thunder 
showers; spring flowers creeping from the 
dead grass; and best of all, the tiny creatures, 
give zest to spring planning. The soft, 
cuddly baby rabbits; the downy yellow 
ducklings, and fuzzy chickens have an 
especial appeal because of their arrival in 
the spring and their use at Eastertime. 
Chickens, rabbits, ducks, and geese can 
be easily drawn if based on the oval and 
circle, depending upon the position desired. 
It is best to bring the live models to the 
classroom when possible. One year the 
kindergarten children set two hens in their 
room. So great was their interest that the 
mother hens had a hard time remaining on 
their nests. In spite of the many interrup- 
tions, and much to our surprise, the chicks 
were hatched in the required time. If live 
models cannot be brought to school for 
observation, the children may visit a farm 
or toys may be used. Many children are 
given toy ducks, rabbits, or chickens before 
Easter. These may be borrowed to increase 
and add interest to those owned by the art 
room. 
In spite of the fact that the classes num- 
bered over forty and there was not room for 
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all to work at the tables with this problem, 
we started out in the most enthusiastic 
manner... We had discussed our new work. 
Each had something of an idea which he 
wished to develop. A sheet of bogus paper 
18 by 24 inches was given to each child. He 
was allowed to choose, mix, and apply the 
background color. Tints of the primary or 
secondary colors were used to suggest the 
time of day or place which he wished to ex- 
press. Great pride was shown in applying 
the tempera paint so that there would be no 
streaks or heavy places. It is best to use a 
large, strong-bristle brush as opaque colors 
should be brushed both vertically and hori- 
zontally in order to dry smoothly. 

The principles of good composition, color 
harmony, and suggested methods and tech- 
nique were brought out in a general class dis- 
cussion. Each pupil was given help when he 
asked for it but it is best to allow the child 
to work at his own rate of speed independ- 
ently of the class. The children are very 
frank in their admiration of a good composi- 
tion and helpful in their criticism. 

The lesson should be so planned that each 
child may participate happily in it and may 
feel that he has succeeded. Children of the 
fourth grade are familiar with art materials; 
their fingers have gained dexterity; their 
interest should go far beyond their environ- 
ment; they should show an eagerness to 
explore new and similar problems of interest; 
show greater independence in attacking new 
problems; exercise a greater appreciation in 
choosing and a growing sense of responsi- 
bility in working together, sharing materials, 
and keeping their beautiful and 
orderly. Individuality is a precious thing 
and must be guarded and encouraged. The 
teacher should at all time be a source of 
inspiration, not a dictator of their problems. 
She should work to bring out and develop 
all of their creative, artistic sensibilities. 
Each child should be encouraged to produce 
his own ideas instead of attempting to 
duplicate the attractive work of another. 

Our spring pictures were fascinating. 
They were kept flat and simple. The colors 
were strong, vivid, and interesting as they 
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COLORFUL EASTER SCENES BY PUPILS OF EVADNE CHAPPEL, ART INSTRUCTOR, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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PUPILS OF EVADNE CHAPPEL HAD GREAT FUN MAKING 
FANCIFUL EASTER PICTURES WITH COLORED TEMPERA 
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CHILDREN ENJOY MAKING THESE BRIGHT COLORED PICTURES OF DRESSED-UP DUCKLINGS 
AS AN EASTER PROJECT. EVADNE CHAPPEL, ART INSTRUCTOR, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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were to be seen from a distance. Adventure- 
some, imaginary, Easter characters frolic 
through our spring work. Pretty yellow or 
white ducklings; dignified geese wearing 
Easter finery; cunning goslings and baby 
chickens; brown, white, black, or gray 
rabbits; many gaily-hued Easter eggs and 
beautiful spring flowers, are shown in our 
pictures. 

The children were so eager to paint that 
they came in before school and at lunch 
periods coaxing to be allowed to work. When 
the work was completed it was hung in the 
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POLAND FOR DECORATING 


art room or in the halls. The owners proudly 
brought younger brothers or sisters, play- 
mates, parents or teachers to see their exhibit. 
Because of their keen interest and enthusi- 
asm both classes completed their work in a 
surprisingly short time. 

Keep the lesson as simple as possible; be 
sure that all materials are available; see that 
it is fascinating at all times; plan the lessons 
so that the child may use and increase his 
knowledge and appreciation, and build a 
graphic vocabulary which may enrich the 
other subjects of the curriculum. 





EGGS AND USING EGG SHELLS 
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A GROUP OF LINOLEUM PRINTS THAT WERE USED AS CALENDAR HEADINGS. DESIGNED AND 
CUT BY PUPILS OF GRACE MARTIN, NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, 
NEW YORK 
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An Easter Greeting 
for Mother 


LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT, Art Director 


New York School for the Deaf 





In 1916 


~~” unnatural silence had descended 
upon the classroom. Twenty-five little 
children were seated at desks with their 
bodies held tautly erect, arms outstretched 
on the table, hands tensely clasped, feet 
stationed squarely on the floor, and eyes 
staring straight ahead. The teacher moved 
from pupil to pupil, laying upon the left- 
hand corner of the desk a mimeographed 
copy of a small lily with its appropriate 
Easter greeting. On the right-hand corner 
of the desk she placed a box of midget 
crayons. Upon a given signal, the children 
quietly shifted the material into a pre- 
described working position and started the 
painstaking task of coloring Mother’s Easter 
Card. What color should the flower be? The 
teacher quickly supplied the answer for fear 
that some venturesome child might think 
for himself and consequently ruin the neatly 
prepared card. She aiso insisted that each 
pupil keep within the line, color evenly and 
smoothly, and hold his hand and crayon 
correctly. With these orders constantly 
drilled upon the pupil’s mind, the work 
progressed slowly, as each child was afraid 
he might spoil the coloring and gain the 
disapproval and ridicule of his teacher. 

In the above manner, twenty-five identical 
Easter cards were completed and solemnly 
collected by the teacher who displayed them 
side by side along the molding as evidence of 
her conscientious achievement. Later in the 
day the teacher addressed an envelope for 
sach child, inserted his Easter card, and 
placed the proper envelope in every out- 
stretched hand as the class marched in 
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precise formation from the room. Having 
gained the school exit in a goose-step fash- 
ion, the children made a wild dash for free- 
dom, accompanying the act with loud shouts 
of joyful thanksgiving. The precious Easter 
card was carelessly crushed into a small 
pocket or was left in some convenient place 
to be unintentionally forgotten by the child 
whose entire interest was engrossed in trying 
to make the most of the short period before 
he was expected to report home. 


In 1936 


The classroom was fairly aglow with 
enthusiastic activity. Twenty-five little 
children in groups of five were working in 
different parts of the room, arranging plants 
so they might be seen to the best advantage. 
The teacher watched the procedure with 
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interest, offering suggestions when the 
children asked for them. At a timely 
moment, she joined one of the groups and 
called the other pupils around her to discuss 
the plant. They talked about the color, the 
shape of the petals and flowers, and the way 
in which the plant grows. In this free con- 
versational manner each plant was studied. 

Scissors, paste, background paper of 
white, gray, and black, and assorted colored 
papers were placed on a table in the front of 
the room. Each child in turn selected the 
materials needed to cut or tear his chosen 
plant. The only instructions given the pupils 
were to make large plants and in pasting to 
apply only a small amount of paste with the 
little finger. (The children had previous 
experience in paper tearing and cutting.) 

As each child finished his work, he hung 
his product on a bulletin board at the side of 
the room, put away his materials, and picked 
up any scraps of paper which had gathered 
on or about his desk. The class was then 
eager to discuss the display. A vote was 
taken as to which was the best picture and 
various pupils gave reasons to substantiate 
their selection. The good and bad features 
of all the plants studied were considered. 

At the end of the day each pupil took his 
work down from the bulletin board. After 
leaving school there was no suppressed 
energy to be released—no tension to be 
discarded, as the children had spent the 
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afternoon amid free and happy surround- 
ings. 

The entire lesson was of great educational 
value, as the work offered opportunity for 
group co-operation, individual responsibility 
for materials and classroom orderliness, 
nature study, selection of color, individuality 
of graphic expression, and constructive 
criticism. 











The Third Grade 
Reading Room 


May LANDERS ADAMS 


Jefferson County Schools, Alabama 





HE third grade of the Sandusky 

School one year built in a corner of the 
classroom a Japanese house five feet wide, 
six feet long, and seven feet three inches 
high, with a ceiling five feet high. The 
children used soft pine lumber for the frame- 
work, beaver board for the walls, and tiles 
made from oatmeal boxes for the roof. When 
these children were promoted, they very 
generously bequeathed the little house to the 
next third grade. 

At first, these children were delighted with 
the house. It was the prettiest thing they 
had ever owned. But as the days went by, 
they began to say such things as these: “I 
think the house ought to have a new coat of 
paint.”’ “I wish the front door were not made 
as itis. You can’t see in the house unless you 
go right up to it.”” “The roof is beginning to 
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sag. I think we ought to fix it right.”” After 
the entire class began to want some changes 
made, the teacher called the children into 
conference. She said, “Children, several of 
you have been discussing the little house. 
You seem to think that some work ought to 
be done on it. Have any of you thought of a 
way you would like to use the house this 
year? I hardly think it worth our while to do 
a lot of work on it unless we have a real 
purpose in doing so.” 

Lillian, who was serving as class librarian 
that week, said, ‘‘We have some new books 
for our room, and there is no place to put 
them except on the reading table. Could we 
put some shelves all around the sides and use 
it for our library?” 

“We can make a library out of it,” said 
Ruth, “but please don’t put shelves all 
around it. We want the house to be as 
pretty as it is now. If it isn’t, the fourth 
grade children will say that we ruined their 
house.” 

“Last week while Daddy was working in a 
new house, he built in a fireplace and put 
shelves on each side of it,’ commented 
Taylor. ‘‘ It was awful pretty.” 

“T think a fireplace would make it cozy, 
and let’s call it our reading room,’’ added 
Dorothy. 


PUPILS BUSILY WORK- 
ING ON THE JAPANESE 
HOUSE 
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“Let’s begin work on it today,” pleaded 
impatient Harry. And thus the plans were 
begun. 

First the roof was repaired and given a new 
coat of green paint. The front doors were 
taken down so as to admit more light. The 
rest of the house was then given a coat of 
soft gray paint. Since we had a piece of blue 
and ivory linoleum that was large enough to 
cover the floor in the little house, the chil- 
dren decided to keep the furnishings in these 
colors, adding only a little green and orange 
in the curtains, chair cover, and ornaments. 
A fireplace three feet three inches high, two 
feet wide, and seven inches deep was made 
of beaver board. The boys painted it a deep 
cream, and then checked in tiles with brown 
crayon. They made a pair of black andirons. 
On these they placed some real logs and a 
bright red paper flame. The bookcases they 
made were three feet three inches high, 
fourteen inches wide with shelves placed 


eight inches apart. The mantel facing was 
two inches wide; the upright facings one 
and a half inches wide. 

The girls then made the curtains of ecru 
scrim with gaily colored cretonne draperies. 
They used the same blue and green cretonne 
for the chair covers and the table runner. 
The boys made a table, some chairs, a 
wastebasket, some book ends, and two lamps. 
The bright jackets of the new books and the 
two bowls of lovely flowers made this reading 
room very attractive. As the need arose, the 
children unconsciously solved many prob- 
lems of proportion, color harmony, and 
balance. 

All the third grade children were anxious 
for an opportunity to live in the house for a 
while. Even the fourth grade children were a 
little envious. While they would not admit 
that the reading room was as pretty as the 
Japanese house had been, they did concede 
that it was rather an attractive place. 
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THE JAPANESE HOUSE 

TRANSFORMED INTO 

THE THIRD GRADE 
READING ROOM 
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THESE COVER DESIGNS MAY BE USED FOR BOOKS, BOOKLETS, AND 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS. EDITH M. JEWELL, FREESTONE, CALIFORNIA , 
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Breckenridge School of Art 








THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 
33RD YEAR 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from the 
Costumed Model indoors or out, Landscape 
and Marine Painting, Portrait Painting, Still 
Life and Composition. 


Season July and August 
Scientific Analysis of Color for the Artist 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


For illustrated circular, address The Breckenridge School 
50% Rocky Neck Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 














MOORE INSTITUTE 
of ART, SCIENCE, and INDUSTRY 
Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 
Broad and Master Streets 


Slst YEAR OF THE CENTURY DECADE 


Practical Courses in all branches of Design, 
Fine and Applied Art 


EDUCATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


Special attention to up-to-date technique in 
the art of Interior Decoration, Textiles, Wall- 
paper, Costuming and Fashions under the 
instruction of distinguished experts. Illustra- 
tion and Advertising. Rhythmic Dancing. 
Students fitted for professional and practical 
careers outside the home or through the home. 
Teacher Training Course with Bachelor of 
Fine Arts Degree. 


Early registration advised. Catalog on request. 
Residence Houses. Phone STEvenson 7033 








BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
RENDERING IN PENCIL AND PEN AND INK 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
TEACHER TRAINING 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
POTTERY AND MODELING 


MARGARET STONE 
TEACHER TRAINING 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
PAINTING, OIL AND WATER COLOR 


SPECIAL LECTURES THIS YEAR ON 
COLOR, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND APPRECIATION 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1936 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 














SAKONNET STUDIOS 


on Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island 
Individual Instruction in 
JEWELRY LEATHER SKETCHING 
Two Weeks’ Intensive Course 
JUNE 15 to OCTOBER 1 Combine Vacation and Art 
For Further Information, address 


BESSIE T. CRAM, 175 Prospect St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Announcing 


A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Located 1n scenic Norta Woopsrtock, N. H. 
Directed by nationally known master craftsman and 
medalist —25 years experience in Jewelry making. 
For Booklet write to 


EDWARD E. OAKES, 145 Trmont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SUE EES Sel fered! 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 


IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
B.S.S.A. 333 E. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e ART TEACHERS e 


Figure and Portrait Drawing and Painting—Land- 
scape—Cralts—Principles and Technics of Art 
Instruction—Modeling—Pottery—Advertising— 
Marionettes—Design and other subjects. 
Landscape and Figure Painting also offered for 
credit at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer School 
of Painting. 
Special exhibitions of contemporary art and 
world famous permanent collections. 

For catalog, address Associate Deen, Dept. SA. 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


chool of Fine and Industrial A rt 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION . JULY 6th TO AUGUST 14th 
SEND Practical, intensive training in House Planning and 
FOR Decoration; Costume Illustration; Graphic Advertising, 
SUMMER etc. Also weekly studio and lecture units. For 
teachers, professionals, laymen. Credits given. 
CATALOG Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 
ie aie iietieee 


Summer Courses Start June 29th 


EXTREMELY LIVELY TWO-WEEK SCHOOL- 

METHOD IDEA-COURSE STARTS JULY 13th 

Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 

Stage Arts, Dress Arts, interior Decoration, 

Commercial Art, Illustration, Cartooning 
Special Saturday Morning Methods 
Course for Teachers until June 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 8 





NEW YORK-PARIS 














THE ANSON K. CROSS 
VISION-TRAINING ART SCHOOLS 


for 10th year give vision for values and color that turns 
teachers into artists and failure into success for artists and 
students. For personal or home courses, address 


Sr. Pererspurc, Fra. or Boorssay Harsor, Me. 
(Winters) (Summers) 








THE HAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORE 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Teachers acquire professional methods for class- 
room or personal needs. Illustration & Design for 
Trade, Stage, Screen, Textiles, Interior Decora- 
tion, Color Sketching, Fashion Journalism, Life 
Drawing. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. 
Sales Dept. for students’ work. Inc. under Re- 
gents. Alertness credits given. Investigate before 

registering elsewhere. Send for Cir. 9, or Phone COI. 5-2077. 











TEACHERS’ 
EXCHANGE BUREAU 
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In this column are notes about advertising and 
educational literature useful in the art classroom 
as an aid to teaching. Much of this material is 
well adapted for correlation work. The column 
will also mention new equipment, new devices, 
and helps for use in School Art work. Catalogs 
and price lists should be filed for easy reference. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed matter 
mentioned, as long as the supply lasts, without 
cost except as otherwise indicated, by writing to 
Teachers’ Exchange Bureau, The School Arts 
Magazine, 101 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
and enclosing a 3-cent stamp for each request. 


> * * 


The Binney & Smith Co., of New York have 
opened their own offices on the Pacific Coast. This 
branch is in charge of Victor R. Watson, who has 
been with the Company for some time. Associated 
with Mr. Watson, are Leonard 8S. Gustafson and 
Jack Norris, formerly with A. L. Jones, Inc. As all 
these gentlemen have been handling the Gold Medal 
line of Crayons, Chalks and Water Color Paints, 
etc., for many years, they will be in a position to 
co-operate more fully with their friends inasmuch 
as all their time will be devoted to the Binney & 
Smith Co. products. The new offices are located in 
the Flatiron Building, 544 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Wherever friends of Binney & 
Smith happen to live, on the Pacific or Atlantic 
Coast, or in between, send us name and address and 
a three-cent stamp, and we will have them send you 
their monthly publication, ““The Drawing Teacher,” 
and other helpful literature. Just request T.E.B. 
No. 114. 

* * * 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company have just placed 
on the market a complete line of colored inks for 
Block Printing. These are Speedball Block Printing 
Inks in red, orange, blue, yellow, green, violet and 
brown, in addition to black and white. Considering 
these inks chemically, they have made a special 
effort to produce colors that should be of particular 
value in classroom work. These inks are water 
soluble, and thus the blocks are readily cleansed by 
washing off with water. Stains, too, can be easily 
cleaned from students’ hands. The pigments used 
are excellent in quality giving opaque yet bright 
color tone. These colors have been tested by Art 
Supervisors and from the standpoint of classroom 
requirements they were found to be entirely satis- 
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factory. A three-cent stamp and your name and 
address will bring complete information. Request 
T.E.B. No. 115. 


* * . 


“‘A- new broom sweeps clean,” says an old proverb. 
The new secretary of the Eastern Arts Association, 
Raymond P. Ensign, has made that old proverb alive 
as he wields the broom in the office of the “Bulletin,”’ 
the official organ of the Association. Originality and 
the use of modern art ideas have produced a pamph- 
let which is a credit to the “Art preservative” and 
to the power behind the broom. 

Volume XXVI, No. 2 of this always valuable 
publication now begins to exemplify some of the Art 
principles which the organization is supposed to 
stand for. It is encouraging to see that not “how 
cheap”’ but “how good”’ is to be the guide in printing 
as in speaking. The volume is not expensive—good 
things need not always be expensive—but consider- 
able thought has been given to type, arrangement, 
design, composition, paper, and color which makes 
the “‘Bulletin” a thoroughly enjoyable piece of litera- 
ture. Every member of Eastern Arts has received a 
copy. Every teacher of the Arts in the Eastern Arts 
territory should have a copy. The best way to get 
one, and perhaps the only way, is to send Secretary 
Ensign a five dollar bill for a sustaining membership 
or a three dollar bill for an active membership in the 
best and most helpful organization art teachers can 
support—or be supported by. The Secretary is 
sitting on his doorstep at 333 East 43rd Street, New 
York, waiting for the postman with your letter. 


* . 7 

A request for T.E.B. No. 116 will bring two pieces 
of literature of particular interest and value. The 
first is a poster announcing the Eberhard Faber 1936 
Art Contest open to all high school students. This 
contest permits the use of a variety of media so that 
all classes of students have equal opportunity. The 
prizes are worth striving for, while the rules and 
regulations are minimized. The judges are men well 
known to most readers of ScHoou Arts. 

The second piece of literature is a booklet, 
“Artists’ Materials,”’ describing and illustrating the 
many products of this old and well-known company. 
The sooner you send for these pieces the better, 
particularly if your students are to enter the contest 


which closes May 16. 
* * * 


The little brochure issued from the studio of 
Edward Everett Oakes will create an immediate 
desire to register for his summer course in hand- 
wrought jewelry. The booklet, which may be read 
in five minutes, is illustrated with several beautiful 
pieces of jewelry designed and executed in his 
studio. One masterpiece by Mr. Oakes has the 
distinction of a place in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Then the picture showing the “West view from the 
studio” will present the final urge to spend a few 
weeks at this new and profitable school of jewelry 
making in New Hampshire. Ask for T.E.B. No. 117. 





ro tHe ORIENT 


TRAVEL .. STUDY. . SKETCH 


with PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Artist - Author - Educator 
Stanford University, California 


SOGO MATSUMOTO 
Noted Oriental Art Authority and 
Collector. New York and Tokyo 


A Unique Travel Tour during July and 
August to Japan, Korea, CHINA. Including 
study courses in Free Brush Painting, Flower 
Arrangement, Wood block Printing, Weav- 
ing, Pottery, etc., under Japanese and 
Chinese University Professors. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT-CREDITS 
ENROLL BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


FAR EASTERN ART AND 
CULTURAL TRAVEL SCHOOL 


Box 1055 Stanford University, California 





r—=EUROPEAN ART TOUR 








PROF. RALPH FANNING, Ohio State Univ. — Leader 


ENGLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Invaluable to Teachers 


Certificates given for College and 
School Board Credit 






BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 























THE PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 to August 7 


Professional training for teach- 
ers of art and for supervisors 
and directors of art education. 
Program of subjects includes: Oil 
and water color painting, costume 
design, history of art, sketching 
from the human figure, freehand 
drawing, design, craft, industrial 
and commercial art, the organi- 
zation of instructional material, 
and supervision of art education. Department under the 
direction of Leon Loyal Winslow, Director of Art Education 
in the public schools of Baltimore. A special Summer 
Session Art Bulletin may be obtained by writing. 
Director of Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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HUNT PEN CO. 


Carmden, 41 ./. (1.5) @. 


An Economy Annual 


(Continued from page 399) 


Our next step, when all the mimeograph- 
ing was done, was to sort sheets into individ- 
ual annuals and to bind them. Our engrav- 
ing which had arrived by this time, was 
sorted with the sheets. Plans had previously 
been made to have all description of individ- 
uals directly opposite each picture, so the 
organizing of sheets was done accordingly. 
The end sheets were not included in this 
sorting. When the sheets of the annuals 
were in correct order, each annual was 
clipped separately. The annuals were then 
sent to a printing company for stapling, with 
the request that they be trimmed where 
necessary. When the yearbooks returned, 
our final task was to bind the covers to the 
body of the book. 

In previous years, professional binders 
had made a sad example of our book. Now 
we should have sheets that would stay in! 
The stapling had made the sheets secure. 
We now had to make the connection lasting 
between the book cover and pages. During 
the year, we had ordered and received the 
double-sewed binder’s tape, the width of the 
back of our annual. The tape had been cut 
into strips an inch longer than the annual 
back. Taking the tape, we glued it to the 
inside of the back of our annual cover. The 
other side of the tape, now the topside, we 
glued firmly to the book body. The books 
were now ready to be placed under weights, 
or in press where they remained overnight. 
The next day, the end sheets were glued in 
in such a way that the tapes were nearly 
covered. The annuals were returned to press 
until time for distribution. 

Our yearbook was successful, primarily, 
because the senior class as a group whole- 
heartedly gave its free time to the hard work 
of carrying the project through. A few 
teachers could not have done the work, nor 
could the staff alone have completed it. Our 
“economy” annual was, therefore, the com- 
bined work of a graduating class which 
learned to become initiative and resourceful 
in the face of obstacles. 
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Draw a Head 

(Continued from page 412) 
any player may receive a card, he must say 
“Thank you.” If he touches the card before 
doing so, any person may call “Hingham,” 
and the card and the turn go to the person 


who first calls. He also must say ‘Thank 
you” or the same penalty occurs. The object 
of the game is to collect all of the families 
in one hand. A player may continue to ask 
for cards so long as he is successful. The 
secret of the game is to remember where the 
cards are after they once begin to circulate. 

The boys and girls were more interested 
in this project than in any other lesson I 
have ever given. 








A PARALLEL CHRONOLOGY OF PAINTERS, by 


Margaret Britton. Harold H. Laskey, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Price, $1.00. 

Margaret Britton’s “A Parallel Chron- 
ology of Painters from 1250 to 1800, with an 
Appendix of Nineteenth Century Painters’ 
has already been acknowledged by many art 
educators as an important art history refer- 
ence. It is designed as a practical guide to 
the comparative study of painting. Notable 
features are: 

1. Relationships shown in thirteen parallel 
columns for 440 painters in twenty-six 
schools in Europe and America. 

2. Two maps—one of Central Europe 
about 1460, the other of Europe about 1550 

show provinces, art centers, etc. 

3. Alphabetical index of the painters for 
quick reference. 

4. List of references 
in its preparation. 

5. Many footnotes give names of teachers 
and co-workers. 

6. Definitions of more generally used 
descriptive terms. The chart measures 
24 by 28 inches and is folded into heavy 
paper covers, 8% by 5 inches. 


art historians—used 


INTERIOR DECORATION 











Four Months’ Practical Training Course. Also 
Complete Professional and Design Courses. 
Spring Term commences February 3rd. Send 
for Catalog 15-R. Also Home Study Course 
starts atonce. Send for booklet 15-C. 

N. Y. Schoo! of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 


Ncuoor ART 


12S veer comrees 
Drewing... Painting... Commercial Art...Design...Lettering 
Letabhiohed | 923 Sead for Catslng 36 


BOSTON 


| 


ta 


186 MASS. AVE 





COLOR PRINTS 
of FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


For use in Elementary, Adult Education, and Art Appreciation 
Classes. Many Schools of Painting. 270 subjects. 
Send for 8-page folder with detailed lists. It will interest every 
Teacher and Student of Art. 
GEORGE H. CLARK CO. 
216 Walton St., Syracuse, N.Y 











P 
White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling 
clays. Send for Literature 


Dept.S. UNITED CLAY MINES Trenton, N. J. 


CORPORATION 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Include Leathercraft with spring courses. In- 

structive, Interesting, Practical. Our Cata- 

e showing all types of Leathercraft 
aterial now ready. 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 











WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson Sheets give directions for decorat- 
ing and constructing leather articles. A 
copy sent free on request. Also a price 
list of craft leathers, lacings, snaps, model- 
ing and stamping tools. Quick work Lac- 
ing Punch and Lacing Needles. Send 5c 
for Sample Cards of Leather to Dest. 4. 
WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby Street Chicago, Ill. | 





Established 
1877 











| NEWEST IDEAS in ART CRAFT! 


This big book tells how to decorate art novelties, includ- 
ing linoleum block printing, designed posters, wall 
hangings, glorified glass pictures, meoques, 
urnt wood, pierced brass craft, Seramo 
modeling plastic, etc. Write for catalog 
Free to art teachers and students. 


oN THAYER AND CHANDLER 
ee 910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 



















CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
a Glazes Colors 
Sundries 


yea for information and prices 
B. F. DRAEENFELD & CO., INC. 








45-47 Park Place New York City 
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l . AT 4 F " T GuIDE TO Mexico, by Frances Toor. Harold 
H. Laskey, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
~*~ ° ™~ 


Chicago, Ill. Price $1.50 (Postage 17 


























2 
FANCY S U P P L | E S cents). 
— LEATHERS ; aa 
waste or half For many years we have spe- “Most useful guide to Mexico!” declare 
ins, or cut to cialized in catering to the needs ‘ ° = 
measure) of the leathercrafter. Our stocks returning Americans. Frances Toor has 
TOOLS are complete ... our prices the ° ° ° . 
DESIGNS lowest. lived in Mexico for ten years and is well 
LACINGS SEND Se IN STAMPS ‘ 
(both calf and for Samples of Art Leathers equipped to tell the traveler where to go, 
goat skin) Ideas and suggestions on this ze 
Snap Fasteners fascinating work yours for the what to see, and how to get to places of 
tomatch leathers asking. May we serve you? i a . 
Dye, Wax Polish interest. This book was prepared in response 
——| Sphinx Paste 
Pe ttl W.A.HALL&SON _ to a demand for a compact and carefully 


“N. Bas Plates ./> 951 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. selected guide. 


Contents: Introductory; Mexico City 
transportation, where to stay, food and 
restaurants, how and where to shop, amuse- 
ART AGES ments, streets and buildings, markets, 
legends, ete.; Calendar of festivals; Study 
and investigation; Suburbs of Mexico City; 
Places near Mexico City; Places at a distance 
Correlation from Mexico City; Historical dates and 

end Ast names; What to read; Programs; General 
information; Directory. 

This book, published in Mexico City, has 
250 pages, many illustrations, maps of 


40 PLATES 10”x 14” AND 6-PAGE Mexico and Mexico City. It is bound in 
FOLDER OF INFORMATION 








for History 


Appreciation 





cloth with an attractive cover drawing by 


Here is a compact pictorial collection for your Carlos Merida. Size: 7 by 434 inches. 
reference file or library. These 40 plates are 
etre ws ta eng enc re each of the _ Eee Tempera ParntING, by Vaclav Vytlacil 
periods of history. Plates show costumes, fur- aii ad 
niture, implements and weapons, architectural and Rupert Davidson Turnbull. Oxford 
decorations —plus an outstanding architectural University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
piece of each period in color. York City. Price, $1.75. 

ORDER YOURS NOW This book takes up in detail Egg Tempera 

Priced at only $4.75 Painting, Tempera Underpainting, and Oil 


Emulsion Painting. It is a book written by 
practising artists for practising artists, and is 
as clear and definite as a cooke:y book on all 
that pertains to tempera. It is particularly 
concerned with underpainting in tempera, an 
School Poster S important part of the technique of this sort 


SCHOOL ARTS 
746 Printers Bidg. Worcester, Mass. 








In this 24-plate port- of painting and one about which reliable 
folio, John Lemos de- . . : . : 
coun dei saainedios information has hitherto been lacking. The 
steps to good poster book is especially addressed to the beginner; 
making, as well as in- : . 7 
sineetiben to ane treme that is to say, one who has had no previous 
uses to which posters experience with tempera. He can understand 
may be put. You will . . —_— 
od Gens ehdionte tas ant it at once, and he will find in it all that he 
work that serve a more needs to know, including a guide to materials 





all-round purpose. ha 2 : ae 
PRSCE 00.59 to be used. This is a book which all artists, 


School Arts, 746 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass- art teachers, art students, and art schools 
; ‘ : should have. 
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